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Mechanized, industrial warfare, on the other hand, has brought the
entire populations of the involved nations into the conflict and has
greatly extended the scope and therefore the social consequences of
warfare. Universal conscription has automatically made war the concern
of every able-bodied male of conscript age. The continual elaboration of
the tools of warfare has gradually increased the demands of war upon
the industrial and agricultural producers of the nation at war; and war
has now become as much a struggle between productive systems as be-
tween forces in the field.1 The development of long-range weapons,
particularly of the bombing plane and of increasingly effective bombs,
including the atom bomb, now exposes the civilian populations and their
properties to destruction. In sum, the mechanization of warfare has elimi-
nated almost all the old traditions of war; death is dealt out in a whole-
sale and quite indiscriminate fashion, and the distinction between civilian
and soldier and between home front and battlefield no longer has any
meaning. In the sense that every member of a nation engaged in war is
involved and is subject directly to the loss of life or of property, modern
wars are total wars.

THE SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF MODERN WAR

The peculiar characteristics of modern war are ignored by those who
in trying to evaluate the significance of war to the contemporary world
refer back to the fact that war has been a commonplace of human history.
It is true, as was indicated earlier, that most of the peoples of the past
have experienced war from time to time and that some peoples have
lived almost entirely by warfare. But it is also true that modern wars are
different in kind from the wars of the past. On the other hand, those
who see each successive war as the end of civilization ignore the attri-
butes that give strength and tenacity to contemporary civilization. The
facts are, as facts generally are, varied, complex, and inconclusive.

The social costs, or losses, of a modern war are many and impressive.
Proportionate to the size of the involved populations, the costs in deaths
and maiming of a modern war are probably no higher than they were
in former times and may actually be smaller. For one thing, the tech-
niques of defense have more or less kept pace with those of attack.
Historically, each new weapon has in time been offset by some new
device of counterattack. Bombing and torpedo planes, for example,
seemed early in the latest war to have rendered the battleship, once a
great weapon of attack, obsolete; but the subsequent development of
new antiaircraft guns and firing controls reestablished something of a

1 See L. Challdey, Technology and Economics of Total War (American Council
on Public Affairs, Washington, D. CM 1943); and H. W. Spiegel, The Econwmcs of
Total War (Appleton-Century, New York, 1942).